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" great treasure of gold " ; which was, of course, exactly
what most people believed the Franks to have been digging
for all along. Accordingly two regiments were dispatched
to the place, one from Mosul and one from Baghdad, to
receive the treasure and escort it duly to some Government
headquarters. Naturally, no difficulty was made about
the surrender; for the Germans were under pledge to put all
articles that they found in the Museum at Constantinople,
and had not the least intention of breaking their word. One
wonders, however, by how much the cost of moving say,
1200 men for ten days' march, exceeded the intrinsic value
of a thin strip of gold, about thirty-eight inches long !
The temple of Assur and the king's palace there form, as is
usual, a sort of royal quarter of the city, and stand together
at one edge of the great mound. They look out over the plain
to the " summer temple/' whither the images of the gods
were solemnly conveyed every year, when the heat became
too much for their comfort in their regular residence.   This
was a great portico or enclosed garden rather than a temple,
and was apparently stone built, which is a rarity in this land.
Perhaps the most striking feature of the excavations, after
the great temple itself, is what the excavators call "the
Oriental Pompeii."   This is the old town, of date similar to
the palace; and therefore going back to about 1000 B.C.,
though it was inhabited long after the fall of the Assyrian
Empire.   It is interesting to see how, in every detail of the
planning of the houses, the arrangements common in Mosul
to-day reproduce this early period*   Perhaps the streets in
the older city are rather better payed and drained than in
the modern one, but that is almost the only difference.
We will allow, however, that some progress has been made
in such a matter as the disposal of the bodies of the dead.
Good folk in Mosul are more than a little casual about this
as it is; but they do have graveyards.   Their ancestors in
Assur put the dead under the floors of the living rooms, and
often with scarce six inches between the top of the great pot
that served as coffin, and the level of the room.   They may,
as suggested, have sealed up that particular room of the
house ; yet even so-----I